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INTRODUCTION 


UPRISINGS  against  the  increasing  au¬ 
thority  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  leader 
of  the  Nanking  government,  have  brought 
renewed  warfare  to  China  within  recent 
weeks.  The  first  outbreak,  occurring  in  late 
September  along  the  upper  Yangtze,  was  led 
by  General  Chang  Fa-kuei,  commander  of 
the  famous  “Ironsides”  division.  The  re¬ 
volt  became  serious  when  in  mid-October  the 
large  forces  of  Feng  Yii-hsiang,  once  known 
as  the  Christian  General,  also  took  the  field 
against  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  both  cases  the 
outbreaks  resulted  from  the  definite  steps  at 
troop  reduction  taken  during  September 
under  the  Nanking  government’s  demobili¬ 
zation  program. 

General  Chang  Fa-Kuei  is  a  supporter  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Kuomintang,  and  his 
revolt  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  unyielding  opposition  of  the  radical 
leaders  to  the  right-wing  faction  led  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  Kuomintang  left 
wing  includes  a  number  of  prominent  Chi¬ 
nese  intellectuals,  among  whom  Wang  Ching- 
wei  and  Ch’en  Kung-po  are  especially  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  possesses  little  military 
power.  It  has  been  excluded  from  the  Nan¬ 
king  government,  and  most  of  its  leaders 
have  had  to  flee  from  China.  Nevertheless, 
its  strength  is  pronounced  in  the  many 
local  Kuomintang  organizations  throughout 
China,  and  the  students  support  it  almost 
to  a  man.  It  stands  for  increased  benefits 


to  the  Chinese  workers  and  peasants,  rather 
than  to  the  commercial  bourgeoisie  on  whom 
the  right  wing  relies.  Like  the  right  wing, 
it  has  completely  broken  off  Russian  affilia¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  thus  a  purely  Chinese  oppo¬ 
sition  party. 

The  “Ironsides”  division  under  Chang 
Fa-kuei  has  been  attempting  to  cut  its  way 
down  through  Hunan  province  into  Kwangsi 
province,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  union 
there  with  other  forces  opposed  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  If  Chang  Fa-kuei  should  gain 
control  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  prov¬ 
inces,  the  left  wing  would  be  able  to  set  up 
an  opposition  regime  at  Canton.  The  left- 
wing  leaders,  who  now  call  themselves  the 
“Reorganizationists,”  issued  a  long  mani¬ 
festo  on  September  26.  This  document  at¬ 
tacks  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  his  military  dic¬ 
tatorship,  and  charges  the  Nanking  govern¬ 
ment  with  misuse  of  public  funds,  favoritism 
in  official  appointments,  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance,  illegal  executions  and  property  con¬ 
fiscations,  and  other  abuses.  It  calls  upon 
the  Chinese  people  to  restore  a  genuine 
democracy  within  the  Kuomintang. 

This  manifesto  meant  little  so  long  as  the 
one  division  of  Chang  Fa-kuei  was  its  single 
military  support.  But  Feng  Yii-hsiang’s 
forces  were  also  facing  reduction  under  the 
Nanking  government’s  demobilization  pro¬ 
gram,  and  suddenly  in  mid-October  they 
were  set  in  motion  against  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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At  once  other  disaffected  generals,  who  had 
been  smarting  under  the  reduction  of  their 
troops,  turned  against  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  the  government  was  faced  with  a  wide¬ 
spread  revolt.  The  chief  struggle,  however, 
lies  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Feng 
Yii-hsiang,  who  control  the  largest  armies 
in  China.  At  present  the  Kuominchiin,  or 
People’s  Army,  as  the  troops  of  Feng 
Yii-hsiang  are  called,  are  advancing  south 
through  Honan  province,  hoping  to  wrest 
Hankow  from  the  control  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  The  larger  part  of  Honan  province 
has  already  fallen  to  the  Kuominchiin,  and 
the  decisive  fighting  will  probably  take  place 
somewhere  along  the  Honan-Hupeh  border. 
Yen  Hsi-shan’s  attitude  is  still  doubtful — 
his  Shansi  troops  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  can  swing  the  victory  either  to  Feng 
Yii-hsiang  or  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Circumstances  have  forced  the  Kuomin- 
tang  left  wing  and  Feng  Yii-hsiang  into  a 
quasi-cooperation,  although  Feng  has  not 
been  a  left-wing  adherent.  The  left  wing 
needs  the  support  of  Feng’s  military  power, 
while  Feng  needs  the  left-wing  intellectuals 
to  supply  a  personnel  adequate  to  run  a 
government.  Whether  if  Chiang  Kai-shek 
should  be  defeated  Feng  Yii-hsiang  would 
associate  the  left  wing  with  him  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  government  is  open  to 
question.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  should  win, 
the  Nanking  government  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  enforce  upon  China  the  centralized 
regime  toward  which  it  has  been  working 
since  its  formal  inauguration  a  year  ago. 

THE  YEAR'S 
ADVANCES 

The  setting  up  of  China’s  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Nanking  on  October  10,  1928  by 
the  Kuomintang,  or  Nationalist  Party,  sig¬ 
nalized  the  completion  of  the  military  stage 
of  the  nationalist  revolution  and  the  usher¬ 
ing  in  of  the  educative  stage  under  party 
tutelage.  During  the  period  of  party  tute¬ 
lage  the  revolutionary  autocracy  now  in 
control  of  the  Nanking  government  is 
pledged  to  train  the  people  in  the  exercise 
of  their  four  powers  of  election,  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.  The  date  1935  has 
been  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  final  stage 
of  true  constitutional  government,  but  it  is 


still  too  early  to  determine  whether  the 
group  now  in  control  at  Nanking  will  at  that 
time  be  willing  or  able  to  abdicate  its  party 
dictatorship.  In  any  case  it  will  be  long 
after  1935  before  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  China’s  population  will  be  sufficiently 
literate  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights. 

China’s  internal  problems  during  the  past 
year  have  revolved  around  the  need  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  centralized  government  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  a  strongly  entrenched 
sectionalism.  The  achievement  of  this  aim 
requires  the  disbandment  of  the  surplus 
troops  of  China’s  sectional  leaders,  and  the 
reorganization  of  a  national  army  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  central  government.  Attempts 
to  enforce  this  program  have  caused  several 
crises.  The  first  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  the  Kwangsi  faction  centring  at  Wuhan 
and  Canton,  and  the  bringing  of  the  greater 
part  of  south  China  under  control  of  the 
central  government.  The  present  crisis  with 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  originally  developed  in  the 
spring  of  1929,  but  the  actual  clash  that  is 
now  taking  place  was  postponed  by  an 
eleventh-hour  compromise  in  July. 

The  Nanking  government  has  made  much 
greater  progress  in  strengthening  its  inter¬ 
national  status  than  in  solving  its  domestic 
difficulties.  Twelve  treaties  negotiated  by 
the  National  Government  in  the  closing 
months  of  1928  marked  its  definite  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  chief  foreign  powers.  These 
treaties  resulted  in  China’s  winning  the  long- 
sought  goal  of  tariff  autonomy.  The  new 
tariff  schedule  went  into  effect  on  February 
1,  1929.  One  portion  of  the  increased 
revenues  resulting  from  it  has  gone  into  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  eventual  readjustment 
of  China’s  financial  obligations ;  another  por¬ 
tion  has  been  used  for  reconstruction  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  railway  rehabilitation  and 
other  public  works.  The  Nanking  govern¬ 
ment  is  pressing  the  powers  to  relinquish 
their  extraterritorial  rights  and  allow  Chi¬ 
nese  courts  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  for¬ 
eigners  in  China  on  January  1,  1930.  There 
is  a  close  parallel  between  the  current  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  situation  and  those  which 
took  place  at  this  time  last  year  when  China 
was  attempting  to  achieve  tariff  autonomy. 


October  30,  1929 
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THE  RE-UNIFICATION  OF  CHINA  BY  THE  NATIONALISTS^ 


The  Nationalist  military  campaign  for 
the  re-unification  of  China  was  launched 
from  Canton  on  July  9,  1926.  It  was  vir¬ 
tually  consummated  two  years  later  on 
June  8,  1928,  when  the  Nationalist  forces 
entered  Peking.  The  task  of  re-unification 
was  fully  rounded  out  in  the  early  months 
of  1929  by  diplomatic  victories  resulting  in 
the  winning  of  Manchuria  to  the  Nationalist 
cause,  and  in  the  ejection  of  Japanese  forces 
from  Shantung  province. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nationalist  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  summer  of  1926  there  were  six 
or  more  centres  of  authority  in  China.  The 
Peking  government  was  dominated  by  a 
coalition  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  Manchurian 
overlord,  and  Wu  P’ei-fu,  master  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  China  provinces  around  Hankow.  The 
forces  of  the  so-called  Christian  general, 
Feng  Yii-hsiang,  occupied  the  region  north¬ 
west  of  Peking.  Yen  Hsi-shan,  known  as 
the  “model  governor”  for  his  excellent  ad¬ 
ministration,  ruled  over  the  province  of 
Shansi.  Chang  Tsung-ch’ang  governed  the 
province  of  Shantung.  Sun  Ch’uan-fang  con¬ 
trolled  the  five  coastal  provinces  around 
Shanghai.  The  Nationalists  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  in  the 
extreme  south. 

The  problem  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Nationalist  armies 
at  Canton,  was  to  cut  through  the  forces  of 
Wu  P’ei-fu  and  Sun  Ch’uan-fang  in  central 
China  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Nationalist  supporters,  Feng  Yii-hsiang  and 
Yen  Hsi-shan,  in  the  northwest. 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Nationalist  forces  set 
out  from  Canton  on  July  9,  1926.  The  early 
part  of  the  campaign  was  a  series  of  rapid 
successes.  By  October  1926  the  Hankow 
region  on  the  middle  Yangtze  had  come  un¬ 
der  Nationalist  control,  and  Wu  P’ei-fu  had 
been  eliminated.  The  scene  of  action  next 
shifted  to  the  coastal  provinces  south  of 
Shanghai,  where  the  Nationalists  encoun¬ 
tered  the  resistance  of  Sun  Ch’uan-fang. 
Repeated  Nationalist  successes  forced  Sun 
Ch’uan-fang  to  accept  the  assistance  of  his 
former  foes — the  Shantung  governor,  Chang 
Tsung-ch’ang,  and  the  Manchurian  overlord, 
Chang  Tso-lin.  Even  with  their  help  he  was 

1-  Cf.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  "The  Rise  of  the 
Kuomintang,"  Vol.  IV,  No.  8;  especially  Annex  I,  "Who’s  Who 
In  China." 


unable  to  stem  the  Nationalist  tide,  and  late 
in  March  1927  the  Nationalists  captured 
both  Shanghai  and  Nanking. 

Dissensions  within  the  Kuomintang  pre¬ 
vented  the  Nationalists  from  pressing  their 
advantage  at  this  time,  and  the  last  phase 
of  their  military  campaign  was  delayed  for 
a  full  year.  In  April  1928,  however,  the 
struggle  was  resumed  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  and  by  early  June  the  National¬ 
ists  had  captured  Peking  and  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  Chang  Tso-lin  and  his  son, 
Chang  Hsiieh-liang,  into  Manchuria  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Manchurian  forces.  In  this 
offensive  the  Nationalist  allies.  Yen  Hsi- 
shan  and  Feng  Yii-hsiang,  cooperated  on  the 
west  along  the  Peking-Hankow  railway,  and 
it  was  the  advance-guard  of  Yen  Hsi-shan’s 
Shansi  troops  that  first  entered  Peking  on 
June  8.  Meanwhile,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  forces 
had  occupied  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  early  in  May.  But  here  a  section  of 
his  army  clashed  with  the  Japanese  troops 
which  had  intervened  to  protect  the  numer¬ 
ous  Japanese  residents  in  the  area.  This 
so-called  “Tsinan  Incident,”  occurring  May 
3  to  10,  caused  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  call  his 
forces  back  south  of  Tsinan,  and  so  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  entering  Peking  with  his 
allies.  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  Feng  Yii-hsiang, 
in  June. 

By  June  14  the  Peking-Tientsin  area  was 
definitely  under  Nationalist  control.  During 
the  summer,  the  remnants  of  the  army  of 
Chang  Tsung-ch’ang,  the  ousted  Shantung 
governor,  caused  considerable  trouble  in 
northeast  Chihli  province,  where  they  were 
finally  crushed  late  in  September.  Chang 
Tsung-ch’ang,  however,  slipped  out  of  the 
Nationalist  clutches,  escaping  on  a  Chinese 
junk  to  Port  Arthur. 

THE  WINNING 
OF  MANCHURIA 

When  the  Nationalists  first  occupied  Pe¬ 
king  and  Tientsin  in  June  1928,  they  had  in¬ 
tended  to  push  their  military  campaign  up 
into  Manchuria  against  the  retreating 
Northern  forces.  Two  causes  induced  the 
Nationalist  leaders  to  change  to  a  policy  of 
diplomacy  in  the  winning  of  Manchuria. 
The  first  was  fear  of  complications  with 
the  Japanese  troops  who  were  guarding  the 
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large  Japanese  interests  in  that  area.^  The 
second  was  a  turnover,  favorable  to  the 
Kuomintang,  within  the  ranks  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  leaders.  The  diplomatic  negotiations 
between  the  Nationalist  and  Manchurian 
leaders  were  long  drawn  out,  but  late  in 
December  they  resulted  in  Manchuria’s  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Nan¬ 
king  government. 

The  death  of  Chang  Tso-lin  in  June  dis¬ 
rupted  the  reactionary  Old  Guard  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Manchurian  leaders,  and  caused 
control  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  faction  headed  by  Chang  Tso-lin’s 
son,  Chang  Hsiieh-liang.  On  July  3  Chang 
Hsueh-liang  became  “Commander-in-Chief” 
of  Manchuria,  and  immediately  instituted 
negotiations  with  the  Nationalist  leaders  for 
the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations. 
Progress  in  the  negotiations  was  delayed  by 
the  Japanese  Consul-General  in  Mukden, 
Mr.  K.  Hayashi,®  who  warned  Chang  Hsiieh- 
liang  against  joining  hands  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalists.  Wide  publicity  was  given  to  this 
Japanese  "warning,”  which  aroused  a  large 
body  of  adverse  comment.  Public  opinion 
coupled  it  with  the  Japanese  memorandum 
of  May  18  as  renewed  evidence  that  Japan 
harbored  aggressive  intentions  with  respect 
to  Manchuria.  Tokyo  promptly  denied  that 
Baron  Hayashi  had  spoken  officially  for  the 
Japanese  government,  and  later  stated  that 
his  words  had  been  tendered  merely  as 
“advice.” 

Early  in  October  negotiations  between 
Nanking  and  Mukden  were  so  far  successful 
that  the  formal  establishment  of  a  unified 
central  government  was  finally  achieved. 
The  new  government  was  inaugurated 
October  10,  1928.  The  Nationalist  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  became 
chairman  of  the  State  Council,  the  supreme 
governing  body.  Chang  Hsiieh-liang  was  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  sixteen  members  of  the 
State  Council. 

What  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  C.  T. 
Wang,  termed  the  most  significant  political 
event  in  the  Far  East  in  recent  times  took 
place  on  December  29,  1928,  when  the  Man¬ 
churian  leaders  brought  their  territory  for- 

2.  In  a  memorandum  dated  May  IS.  1928,  the  Japanese 
Kovernment  had  issued  a  warninft  that  if  war  spread  to  Man¬ 
churia  it  miftht  be  constrained  to  take  steps  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  p«-ace  and  order  in  that  rettion.  Cf.  F.  P.  A. 
Information  Service.  Vol.  IV,  No.  8,  cited,  p.  183-84. 

3.  The  special  envoy.  Baron  Gonsuke  Hayashi,  repeated  the 
warning.  Cf.  Pacific  Affairs,  December  1928,  p.  4. 


mally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Government  at  Nanking.  The  formal  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Manchurian  officials  an¬ 
nounced  by  Nanking  on  January  1,  1929 
merely  confirmed  the  existing  status :  Chang 
Hsiieh-liang  being  “named”  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  northeastern  frontier  defense, 
and  the  acting  governors  of  the  three  Man¬ 
churian  provinces  and  Jehol  being  “ap¬ 
pointed”  to  the  chairmanships  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  governments. 

The  most  decided  gain  to  China  by  this 
agreement  was  the  National  Government’s 
assumption  of  control  over  Manchuria’s  for¬ 
eign  relations,  thus  removing  the  danger  of 
foreign  manipulation  of  the  local  Manchur¬ 
ian  leaders  for  unscrupulous  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
Manchurian  authorities  would  jealously  re¬ 
sist  any  attempt  of  the  Nanking  government 
to  assert  its  control  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Manchurian  provinces. 

THE  REGAINING 
OF  SHANTUNG 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Japanese  intervention  in  Shantung,  and  the 
resulting  Tsinan  Incident  of  May  3  to  10, 
1928.^  In  the  course  of  the  incident,  the 
Japanese  General  Fukuda  proclaimed  and 
enforced  a  neutralization  of  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinan  railway  zone  that  lasted  for  a  full 
year,  until  May  20,  1929.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  action  was  to  establish  a 
Japanese  corridor  through  the  heart  of 
Shantung,  fifteen  miles  wide  and  240  miles 
long,  within  which  Chinese  troops  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  operate.  The  Nationalist  forces 
were  also  prevented  from  utilizing  the  north- 
to-south  line  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway, 
which  was  blocked  by  the  Japanese  control 
of  Tsinan. 

The  resulting  difficulties  of  communication 
within  Shantung  delayed  effective  military 
control  of  the  province  by  the  Nationalists 
for  the  full  period  of  Japanese  occupation. 
Northeastern  Shantung,  especially  around 
Chef 00,  was  long  the  prey  of  pseudo-Nation- 
alists  and  remnant  Northern  bands.  In 
February  these  forces  were  joined  by  Chang 
Tsung-ch’ang,  the  former  Shantung  gover¬ 
nor,  who  returned  with  250  bodyguards  on 

4.  Cf.  p.  297.  The  most  serious  episodes  were  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  resulting  In  largs 
casualties,  the  bombardment  of  specified  areas  of  Tsinan  by 
the  Japanese,  and  numerous  outrages  reported  by  both 
For  further  details  cf.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  8,  cited,  p.  182-83. 
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a  Japanese  steamer  he  had  chartered  and 
stocked  with  military  supplies  in  Dairen. 
Chang  Tsung-ch’ang’s  preliminary  successes 
near  Chefoo  aroused  effective  Nationalist 
resistance  that  resulted  in  his  complete  de¬ 
feat.  But  once  again  he  escaped  capture  by 
the  Nationalists,  slipping  out  of  Chefoo  on 
April  22,  1929,  with  a  facility  equal  to  that 
of  his  escape  from  Chihli  province  the  pre¬ 
vious  September. 

The  bitter  resentment  of  the  Chinese 
people  over  the  long-continued  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Shantung  found  expression  in  a 
general  economic  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
that  started  slowly  during  the  summer  of 
1928  but  grew  steadily  more  effective  in  the 
course  of  the  fall  and  winter.  When  Japan¬ 
ese  goods  began  to  pile  up  in  the  warehouses 
of  China’s  port  cities  as  a  result  of  the  boy¬ 
cott,  Tokyo  was  stimulated  to  initiate  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  on  October  19  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Tsinan  Incident  and  other 
Sino- Japanese  difficulties.  Formal  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Yoshizawa,  the  Japanese 
Minister,  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang  opened  on 
January  25,  and  an  agreement  settling  the 
Tsinan  Incident  was  finally  initialed  on 
March  28,  1929.®  In  brief  it  called  for  (1) 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  from 
Shantung  not  later  than  two  months  from 
the  date  of  signature,  (2)  a  Sino- Japanese 
commission  to  investigate  and  adjudge  the 

THE  NATIONALIST  PARTY  AND 

The  inaugural  ceremony  for  the  officials 
of  the  new  National  Government  took  place 
on  October  10,  1928  at  Nanking,*  where 
Sun  Yat-sen  had  acted  as  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  for  a  short  time  in  1912.  The  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  was 
set  up  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  or  Kuo- 
mintang,  which  also  directs  and  supervises 
its  administration.  While  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  is  thus  a  frank  party  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  preamble  to  the  Organic  Law*  states 
that  this  “educative  stage”  is  preparatory  to 
a  constitutional  government  in  which  politi¬ 
cal  power  is  to  be  restored  to  the  people.  A 
resolution  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 

B.  For  text  of  aKreement  cf.  The  China  Weekljj  Review, 
April  6,  1929,  p.  227. 

6.  Cf.  p.  306. 

7.  Cf.  analysis  of  the  cost  of  Japanese  occupation  In  The 
Week  m  China,  May  18,  1929,  p.  379-84. 

8.  Cf.  p.  298. 

9.  Promulgated  and  made  effective  October  4.  1928.  For  text 
cf.  The  China  Weekly  Review,  October  13,  1928,  p.  224-26. 


losses  sustained  by  both  countries,  and  (3) 
a  statement  of  mutual  regret  for  the  incident. 

The  Japanese  carried  out  their  part  of 
the  bargain  with  scrupulous  exactness.  They 
were  ready  to  get  out  early  in  May,  but  de¬ 
layed  their  departure  at  the  request  of  the 
Chinese.®  Their  last  troops  finally  left  one 
full  week  before  the  date  set  in  the  agree¬ 
ment;  i.  e.,  on  May  20  instead  of  May  28. 
The  Chinese  found  it  more  difficult  to  fulfill 
their  unofficial  agreement  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  anti-Japanese  boycott,  which  lasted 
through  the  summer  months  of  1929  despite 
government  attempts  to  end  it. 

The  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Tsinan 
Incident  necessarily  left  many  of  its  graver 
consequences  untouched.  Japan  could  ill 
afford  the  expense  involved  in  the  dispatch 
of  her  troops  to  Shantung,  the  total  for 
which  has  been  put  at  not  less  than  Y37,- 
400,000  (over  $15,000,000).’  Moreover,  the 
boycott  stimulated  native  Chinese  manu¬ 
factures — especially  in  cloth  goods  which 
Japan  has  long  supplied  China — to  such  an 
extent  that  Japanese  trade  will  continue  to 
suffer  largely  from  its  effects.  Finally, 
China’s  feeling  of  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
Japanese  aggression  in  Shantung  confirmed 
recent  Chinese  tendencies  toward  militari¬ 
zation  as  already  expressed  in  the  Nationalist 
ruling  that  military  training  be  compulsory 
in  senior  high  schools  and  in  the  universities. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

mittee  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  adopted 
when  the  new  basic  law  was  approved,  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  “the  people  shall  be  grad¬ 
ually  trained  to  exercise  their  four  political 
rights,  namely:  election,  recall,  initiative, 
and  referendum.”  A  party  manifesto  issued 
by  the  same  body  on  June  18,  1929,  set  1935 
as  the  date  when  the  period  of  “political 
tutelage”  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.’® 

The  Nationalist  Party  and  the  National 
Government  are  welded  into  a  single  govern¬ 
ing  force  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  interlock¬ 
ing  congresses,  councils,  and  committees.  In 
this  respect  it  closely  follows  the  interlock¬ 
ing  party  and  government  system  in  Soviet 
Russia.  In  the  Nationalist  Party  the  bien¬ 
nial  Congress  elects  the  supreme  controlling 
body  known  as  the  Central  Executive  Com- 

10.  For  text  of  manifesto  cf.  The  Week  in  Chino,  June  22, 
1929,  p.  439-500.  For  discussion  of  the  dictatorship  cf.  p.  303. 
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mittee,  which  delegates  large  powers  to  the 
Central  Political  Council.  In  the  National 
Government  the  active  directing  body  is  the 
Central  State  Council,  assisted  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Military  Council  and  the  Central  Re¬ 
search  Council.  From  the  State  Council  are 


chosen  the  heads  of  the  five  Yuan,  or  Boards : 
Executive,  Legislative,  Judicial,  Examina¬ 
tion,  and  Control.  The  various  government 
Ministries  are  in  the  Executive  Yuan.  This 
scheme  may  be  plotted  in  order  of  descend¬ 
ing  authority  as  follows : 


RELATION  OF  THE  NATIONALIST  PARTY  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


L 

f 


Nationalist  Party 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Governing  Bodies 
National  Congress 
Central  Executive  Committee 
Central  Political  Council 


National 


Government 


4.  Central  State  Council — 
The  five  Yuan — 

Executive  (Ministries) 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Examination 

Control 


Cooperating  Bodies 
Central  Supervisory  Council 


Central  Military  Council 
Central  Research  Council 


The  composition  and  operation  of  these 
various  party  and  governmental  organs  may 
be  briefly  outlined  as  follows:” 

THE  NATIONALIST  PARTY 

1.  The  National  Congress  is  the  supreme 
Kuomintang  body.  It  meets  once  every  two 
years  and  is  composed  of  delegates  elected  bien¬ 
nially  by  the  party  members  in  the  provincial, 
special,  and  overseas  districts.  It  elects  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Central  Executive  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  thirty-six  members,  who  meet  once  every 
three  months  and  elect  from  among  their  number 
a  Standing  Committee  of  from  five  to  nine  mem¬ 
bers.  This  Standing  Committee  is  supreme  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  between  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  Executive  Committee. 

3.  The  Central  Political  Council  is  composed 
of  from  49  to  99  members,  including  all  members 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  and  of  the 
Central  State  Council.  It  performs  much  of  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Nationalist  Party, 
subject  always  to  review  by  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

4.  The  Central  Supervisory  Council  super¬ 
vises  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

1.  The  Central  State  Council  is  composed  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee.  The  chairman  is 
President  of  the  National  Government  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This 
body  coordinates  the  work  of  the  five  Yuan  and 
promulgates  all  laws. 

2.  Through  the  Central  Military  Council  in 
time  of  war  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Council, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  exercises  direct  control 

11.  China  Weekly  Review,  December  16,  1928;  also  China 
Monthly  Tratle  Report  (U-  S.  Department  of  Commerce). 
November  1928. 


over  the  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  In  ♦^ime 
of  peace  military  and  naval  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Minister  of  War. 

3.  The  Central  Research  Council  is  the  highest 
organ  for  academic  and  scientific  research  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  National  Government.  It  is  composed  of 
fourteen  bureaus,  and  is  presided  over  by  a 
director  specially  appointed  by  the  National 
Government. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nationalist  Party  is 
in  effective  control  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  government,  in  fact,  even  in  its 
legislative  branch,  is  essentially  administra¬ 
tive.  The  Legislative  Yuan  exists  princi¬ 
pally  to  give  technical  form  to  the  will  of 
the  real  sovereign — the  Central  Executive 
Committee.  In  practice,  since  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  meets  in  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  but  four  times  a  year,  a  small  oligarchy 
of  from  five  to  nine  men,  comprising  the 
Standing  Committee,  exercises  the  actual 
authority.”  The  inclusive  membership  of 
the  Central  Political  Council  makes  it  the 
common  meeting  ground  of  the  government 
(State  Council)  and  the  party  (Central  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee) ,  and  all  questions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  program  are  threshed  out  at 
these  common  meetings.  But  the  final  deci¬ 
sions  rest  with  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  alone. 

THE  STATE 
COUNC1L13 

The  State  Council  with  its  five  Yuan  con¬ 
stitutes  the  National  Government,  which 
exercises  “all  the  governing  powers  of  the 

12.  Among  others  the  Standing  Committee  includes  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Hu  Han-min,  Wang  Ch'ung-hui,  T'an  Yen-k’ai  and 
Sun  Fo. 

13.  Cf.  The  TVeefc  in  China,  November  10.  1928,  p.  7-13. 
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Republic  of  China.”  The  heads  of  the  Yuan 
are  appointed  by  the  Central  Political  Coun¬ 
cil  from  among  the  State  Councillors. 

The  Nationalist  Party  exercises  its  most 
effective  influence  on  the  government  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  legislation,  since  every  bill  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  superior  party 
organs  before  enactment.  Each  Yuan  may 
introduce  bills  into  the  Legislative  Yuan  on 
matters  which  pertain  to  its  respective 
branch.  When  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Yuan,  the  bills  are  sent  to  the  State  Council 
for  consideration.  They  are  then  sent 
through  the  Political  Council  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  vice  versa.  After  being 
passed  by  the  Political  Council  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  they  are  returned  to  the  State 
Council  for  promulgation. 

Each  of  the  five  Yuan  is  the  highest 
organ  of  the  National  Government  in  its 
respective  sphere.  The  Executive  Yuan  es¬ 
tablishes  the  ministries  and  appoints  the 
commissions  necessary  to  conduct  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  of  the  government.  The 
Legislative  Yuan  decides  on  legislation, 
budgets,  amnesties,  important  international 
affairs,  and  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the 
other  four  Yuan.  The  Judicial  Yuan  takes 
charge  of  judicial  trials,^^  judicial  admin¬ 
istration,  disciplinary  punishment  of  offi¬ 
cials,  and  trial  of  administrative  cases.  The 
Examination  Yuan  administers  civil  service 
examinations,  and  determines  qualifications 
for  public  service.  The  Control  Yuan  exer¬ 
cises  the  powers  of  impeachment  and  audit¬ 
ing. 

THE  CONFERENCESIS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  three  Con¬ 
ferences — National,  Government  and  Admin¬ 
istrative — play  a  decisive  part  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  important  matters  of  State 
policy,  in  oiling  the  machinery  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  adjusting  differences  between 
the  Yuan  or  solving  problems  that  one  or 
more  Yuan  have  been  unable  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The  National  Conference,  meeting  once 
every  three  months,  is  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 

14.  By  an  order  of  the  Central  Political  Council  on  No¬ 
vember  8,  1928,  the  name  of  the  department  of  Judicial  trials 
was  changed  to  '‘the  Supreme  Court." 

15.  European  Economic  and  Political  Sum-ej/,  Vol.  IV,  Nos. 
11-12;  also  China  Monthly  Trade  Report  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce),  November  1928. 


and  the  Central  Supervisory  Council.  At  its 
sessions  all  the  large  questions  of  party 
policy,  national  government,  internal  recon¬ 
struction  and  foreign  relations  are  deter¬ 
mined.  This  conference  is  identical  with 
the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  is  usually  so  termed. 

The  Government  Conference  is  composed 
of  the  Central  State  Council,  the  chairmen 
of  the  five  Yuan,  and  other  members  elected 
by  the  National  Conference.  The  president 
of  the  State  Council  acts  as  chairman.  The 
Government  Conference  acts  to  harmonize 
the  broader  phases  of  the  work  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  keeping  it  in  touch  with  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  laid  down  by  the  National 
Conference. 

The  Administrative  Conference  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of 
the  Yuan,  the  ten  Ministers  of  State,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  Commissions. 
It  promotes  cooperation  and  a  general  under¬ 
standing  on  administrative  work  and  prob¬ 
lems  among  the  different  Yuan,  ministries, 
commissions  and  departments. 

FORMATIVE  INFLUENCES 
BEHIND  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT'e 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  at  Princeton  University,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  at  Shanghai,  described  the  new 
Organic  Law  and  the  National  Government 
at  Nanking  as 

.  .  an  endeavor  to  give  legal  force  and 
sanction  to  a  revolutionary  autocracy  which  is 
collegiate  in  form  and  which  is  qualified  by  a 
pledge  to  pave  the  way  in  China  by  a  process  of 
education  for  a  truly  democratic  regime.  The 
real  power  back  of  the  instrument  is  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Kuomintang  and  that  of  the  military 
elements  which  train  under  its  banners.  The 
latter  are  still  imperfectly  assimilated  to  the 
former,  but  are  indispensable  to  them.  This  two¬ 
fold  leadership,  the  chief  figures  of  which  are 
well  known,  appears  in  several  guises.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  the  place  of  the  Kuomintang  itself,  at  any 
rate  in  intervals  between  various  party  assem¬ 
blies,  is  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  From 
this  body  in  turn  emanates  the  Central  Political 
Council,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  directing 
agency  of  the  new  regime  outside  the  Organic 
Law,  but  whose  decisions  on  important  matters 
are  taken  ad  referendum  to  the  other  body. 
Finally,  under  the  Organic  Law  and  the  highest 
authority  known  to  it,  is  the  State  Council,  which 

18.  Cf.  especially  article  by  Dr.  Corwin.  "Some  Ob*er\’a- 
tlons  on  the  Organic  Law,”  China  Tomorrow,  December  20, 
1928. 
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is  provided  for  in  the  new  instrument.  The  mili¬ 
tary-political  leadership  which  is  thus  furnished 
with  legal  means  of  expression,  it  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  the  Organic  Law  to  hold 
together  as  the  essential  condition  of  its  retain¬ 
ing  the  governing  power  of  China.  The  Organic 
Law  has,  then,  a  two-fold  character:  firstly,  that 
of  a  treaty,  or  modus  vivendi,  among  more  or 
less  competitive  groups;  secondly,  that  of  a  trial 
constitution  or  form  of  government.  Confirma¬ 
tory  of  its  former  character  are:  firstly,  its  omis¬ 
sion  of  any  reference  to  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  People;  secondly,  other  notable  omissions 
as  for  example,  of  any  stipulations  regarding 
the  length  of  official  terms,  of  any  provision  re¬ 
garding  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the 
legislative  powers,  of  any  provision  regarding 
the  relation  of  the  central  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  of  a  bill  of  rights,  etc.;  thirdly,  its  con¬ 
ception  of  executive  power  as  covering,  so'  far  as 
initiative  is  concerned,  the  entire  field  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  func¬ 
tions  of  war  and  diplomacy;  and,  finally,  the 
elaborate  procedure  which  it  lays  down  for  get¬ 
ting  things  done.”i’ 

THE  DICTATORSHIP 

In  its  main  outlines  this  Nationalist  Party 
and  National  Government  system  duplicates 
the  Communist  party  and  Soviet  government 
system  in  Russia,  thus  reflecting  the  influ¬ 
ence  upon  its  author.  Sun  Yat-sen,  of  his 
study  of  the  Soviet  system.  The  biennial 
Kuomintang  Congress  corresponds  to  the 
annual  All-Union  Congress,  the  Kuomintang 
Central  Executive  Committee  to  the  Soviet 
Central  Executive  Committee,  and  the  State 
Council  to  the  Council  of  People’s  Commis¬ 
sars. 

But  the  Soviet  system  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  broader  local  elective  basis  than 
the  Kuomintang.  In  Russia  the  local  Soviets 
are  directly  elected  by  the  people,  whose 
representatives  elect  the  various  Congresses 
of  Soviets,  from  which  the  All-Union  Con¬ 
gress  is  chosen.^®  In  China  the  single  elec¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  new  system  is  that  of  the 
biennial  National  Congress  by  the  party 
members  of  the  various  districts,  but  even 
this  safeguard  has  been  recently  voided  by 
the  “packing”  of  the  Third  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Kuomintang  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  supporters.  This  usurpation  of 
authority  by  the  group  at  present  in  control 
of  the  Kuomintang  machinery,  which  vir¬ 
tually  makes  it  self-perpetuating,  was  sanc- 

17.  Reported  In  The  China  Weekly  Review,  February  9,  1929, 
P.  464. 

18.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  How  the  Soviets  Work,  Chapter  V. 


tioned  by  an  amendment  to  the  original 
Kuomintang  Constitution  passed  at  the 
Third  National  Congress  on  March  27,  1929. 
By  this  amendment  Article  29  is  changed 
to  read:  “The  organization  of  the  National 
Convention,  the  election  of  delegates,  and 
the  quota  of  delegates  from  each  locality 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Central  Executive 
Committee.”^® 

No  higher  appeal  is  available  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Central  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  governed  by  the  oligarchy 
represented  in  its  Standing  Committee.  The 
decisions  taken  by  this  small  group  of  from 
five  to  nine  men  remain  outside  and  above 
the  Organic  Law,  which,  moreover,  contains 
no  bill  of  lights.  In  a  widely  read  article 
published  June  3,  1929,  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  the 
famous  Chinese  scholar  included  by  John 
Dewey  among  the  “six  most  intelligent  men 
of  the  world,”  attacked  the  present  regime 
on  this  issue,  listing  specific  incidents  of 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  government  against 
person  and  property,  and  against  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.2« 

The  Chinese  press  has  always  been  subject 
to  an  arbitrary  government  censorship,  but 
this  issue  was  even  more  acutely  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  when  the  government 
proceeded  to  deny  mailing  privileges  to  such 
foreign  newspapers  as  the  North  China 
Star,  North  China  Daily  News,  Le  Journal 
de  Pekin  and  others,  without  preferring 
charges.  The  Chinese  government  further 
requested  the  United  States  to  deport  two 
American  correspondents,  George  Sokolsky 
and  Hallett  Abend,  charging  them  with 
libel  and  falsification  of  news.  The  ac¬ 
cused  newspapers  and  correspondents  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government’s  action,  claiming  that  it 
should  have  proceeded  against  them  by  due 
process  of  law  in  the  consular  courts.®^  The 
United  States  government  supported  this 
stand,  and  adopted  a  “hands-off”  policy  in 
the  case  of  the  correspondents.  The  pro¬ 
scriptions  against  the  newspapers  dragged 
on  for  varying  periods  of  time,  and  were 
finally  rescinded.  On  September  5  the  Cen- 

19.  Translated  from  the  revised  Kuomintang  Constitution. 

20.  For  Hu  Shih's  article  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  June 
16,  1929,  p.  477-83. 

21.  The  newspapers  and  cable  offices  are  in  forelgrn  settle¬ 
ments  and  so  are  not  directly  amenable  to  Chinese  law.  The 
Chinese  government  was  naturally  averse  to  instituting  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  foreign  consular  courts,  whose  Jurisdiction  It 
is  attempting  to  abolish. 
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tral  Executive  Committee  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  all  the  press  censorships  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  should  be  immediately 
abolished.^  This  resolution  also  provided 
for  the  registration  of  daily  newspapers 
with  the  publicity  department  of  the  local 
Kuomintang  organizations.  Registration 
may  be  withdrawn  if  a  complaint  of  the 
local  publicity  department  is  adjudged  well 
founded  by  the  central  publicity  depart¬ 
ment.^® 

On  the  basis  of  the  Kuomintang’s  present 
constitutional  arrangements,  the  technical 
legality  of  the  Central  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee’s  acts,  however  arbitrary  they  may  be, 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  party  proposes 
to  maintain  the  present  status  at  least  until 
1935.  The  decisive  test  during  these  years 
will  be  how  the  Central  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  uses  the  extraordinary  powers  it  legally 
enjoys.  To  what  extent  will  it  guarantee 
the  basic  rights  to  security  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty?  To  what  extent  will  it  associate 
varying  and  even  opposing  views  in  its 
party  councils?  To  what  extent  will  it 
carry  out  its  avowed  purpose  of  training  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights?  Some  indication  of  the  insecurity 

THE  GROUP  STRUGGLE  WITHIN 

The  Organic  Law  and  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  thereby  set  up  represented  a  com¬ 
promise  pact  among  a  half-dozen  politico- 
military  leaders,  each  supreme  in  his  special 
sphere  of  influence.  They  were  fairly  unani¬ 
mous  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  central  government  they  had 
set  up,  but  they  were  far  from  unanimous 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  that  govern¬ 
ment’s  authority  in  their  own  particular 
spheres  of  local  influence.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sphere  rather  than  in  its  foreign  relations 
that  the  stability  of  China’s  new  government 
has  been  most  severely  tested.  Several  cases 
of  serious  defection  occurring  within  the  last 
eight  months  have  seriously  impeded  the 
normal  work  of  the  central  government. 

THE  REGIONAL 
SATRAPIES 

Among  the  six  regional  leaders  at  the  time 
the  new  government  was  set  up  (October 

22.  Governmont  officials  stated  that  In  peace  time  the 
principle  of  no  press  censorship  would  rule,  but  that  censor¬ 
ships  migrht  be  Imposed  in  disturbed  districts  or  during 
emergencies. 

23.  Kuo  Jtfin  Afeics  Agency  Report,  September  6.  1929,  p.  4. 


of  life  and  property  under  the  present 
regime  has  already  been  given,  although  this 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  aftermath 
of  civil  warfare  and  the  central  govern¬ 
ment’s  incomplete  control  of  the  country. 
On  the  second  point,  it  is  still  a  delicate 
problem  as  to  how  far  the  Kuomintang  may 
admit  opposing  views  without  upsetting  the 
continuity  of  its  present  constructive  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  third  case,  several  plans  for 
the  training  of  the  people  in  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  have  been  formulated  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee.  A  start  at 
carrying  out  these  plans  has  already  been 
made  in  some  provinces,  where  schools  for 
training  prospective  offlcials  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  economics  and  political  science  give 
six-month  courses.  Local  officials  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  these  schools  and  pass  an 
examination  before  appointment.  An  even 
more  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  a 
democratic  government  was  formulated  by 
the  Legislative  Yuan  on  September  3,  1929. 
The  proposed  law  is  to  be  known  as  the  Vil¬ 
lage  and  Town  Autonomy  Enforcement  Law, 
and  is  concerned  with  methods  for  develop¬ 
ing  democratically  controlled  village  and 
town  governments.®* 

THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT®  * 

1928),  Chiang  Kai-shek  occupied  a  strategic 
position.  His  military  forces  controlled  the 
provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang,  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  lower  Yangtze  River, 
and  to  these  the  neighboring  provinces  of 
Anhwei,  Kiangsi,  and  Fukien  were  soon 
added.  This  district  contained  Nanking,  the 
seat  of  the  central  government,  in  which 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  president  of  the  State 
Council.  Of  the  remaining  five  regional 
commanders,  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  controlling 
Manchuria,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
Central  State  Council,  while  each  of  the 
other  four  occupied  some  important  position 
in  the  central  government.  These  four  lead¬ 
ers  were  Yen  Hsi-shan  (Shansi  and  Chihli), 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  (Honan,  Shensi  and  Kan¬ 
su),  Li  Tsung-jen  (Hunan  and  Hupeh),  and 
Li  Chi-shen  (Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung). 

Of  the  six  regional  satrapies,  Manchuria 
was  most  secure  in  its  freedom  from  central 
control  and  therefore  least  involved  in  the 

24.  The  Leetder  (Peking),  September  10,  1929,  p.  8. 

25.  By  the  term  "central  government”  is  meant  the  Inter¬ 
locking  party  and  government  system  at  Nanking. 
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political  manoeuvring  within  China  proper 
during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  led  the  fight  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  central  government  over  its 
regional  constituencies.  The  supporters  of 
regional  authority  were  chiefly  Li  Chi-shen 
and  Li  Tsung-jen,  who  with  another  Na¬ 
tionalist  general,  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi,  formed 
the  so-called  “Kwangsi  faction.”  Yen  Hsi- 
shan  and  Feng  Yii-hsiang  on  the  whole  sup¬ 
ported  the  movement  toward  centralization. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  within  the  councils  and  committees  of 
the  central  government  at  Nanking,  where 
representatives  of  each  of  these  groups  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  the  delicate  equilibrium 
among  their  competing  interests  requisite 
for  the  continued  functioning  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 

In  the  sphere  of  provincial  government 
these  conditions  gave  rise  to  a  web  of  com¬ 
peting  authorities,  nominal  and  actual.  The 
ultimate  basis  of  Chinese  local  government, 
the  sway  exercised  by  the  gentry  and  clan- 
elders  of  the  village  in  economic  and  reli¬ 
gious  affairs,  was  never  seriously  affected 
by  the  revolution.  The  early  hue  and  cry 
against  the  gentry-landlords  subsided  when, 
with  the  rise  of  the  conservative  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  majority  of  this  class  joined 
the  Kuomintang.  But  the  county  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments,  formerly  controlled  by 
the  old  militarists,  were  now  turned  upside 
down.  Here  the  attempt  was  made  to 
duplicate  the  combined  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  system  in  force  at  Nanking,  but  with¬ 
out  the  safeguard  afforded  by  placing  a 
single  group  of  people  in  control  of  both 
directorates.  New  Provincial  Governing 
Committees  were  placed  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Provincial  Party  Headquarters,  and 
new  County  Governing  Committees  under 
County  Party  Headquarters ;  in  addition, 
several  representatives  of  the  Central  Po¬ 
litical  Council  at  Nanking  were  sent  to  pro¬ 
vincial  party  headquarters  with  supervisory 
powers.  Confusion  was  the  logical  result. 
Not  only  did  squabbles  develop  over  the  re¬ 
spective  authority  of  party  organs  and  gov¬ 
erning  organs,  but  the  regional  leaders  also 
resented  the  attempt  of  the  Central  Political 
Council  to  enforce  the  theoretical  control  of 
the  central  government  over  the  local  gov¬ 


ernments.  Right-  and  left-wing  factions  in 
all  of  these  party  and  governing  organs 
caused  additional  complexities  and  further 
retarded  the  creation  of  an  efliicient  system 
of  local  government. 

An  even  more  vital  influence  on  the  group 
struggle  for  power  within  the  Kuomintang 
was  exerted  by  the  series  of  Branch  Political 
Councils  set  up  by  each  of  the  five  regional 
leaders  at  the  capital  of  his  district  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  central  government.  These 
Branch  Political  Councils  were  located  at 
Mukden  (under  Chang  Hsiieh-liang) ,  Tai- 
yuanfu  (under  Yen  Hsi-shan),  Kaifeng 
(under  Feng  Yii-hsiang),  Hankow  (under 
Li  Tsung-jen)  and  Canton  (under  Li  Chi- 
shen).-®  As  in  other  cases,  these  Branch 
Political  Councils  were  on  paper  subordinate 
to  the  Central  Political  Council  at  Nanking, 
but  actually  they  were  utilized  by  the  re¬ 
gional  leaders  for  their  own  ends  until  they 
became  in  effect  decentralizing  agencies. 
Much  of  the  group  struggle  within  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  centred  about  the  question 
of  whether  these  Branch  Political  Councils 
should  be  maintained  or  abolished. 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THE  KWANGSI  FACTION 

During  the  nine  months  from  June  1928 
to  April  1929  China  enjoyed  one  of  the  few 
periods  of  comparative  peace  it  has  exper¬ 
ienced  since  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
the  Manchu  regime  in  1911.  With  the  con¬ 
fusing  duplication  of  party  and  governing 
organs  in  the  provinces,  and  the  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite  demarcation  between  the  central  and 
local  authorities,  it  was  remarkable  that  no 
serious  outbreak  among  the  regional  groups 
occurred  during  the  winter  of  1928-1929. 
The  loose  federation  of  regional  governments 
that  made  up  the  central  government  so  far 
had  managed  to  settle  its  difficulties  without 
resort  to  warfare,  and  the  habit  of  peace 
was  growing.  This  w^as  made  clear  when 
public  opinion  lined  up  solidly  behind  Chiang 
Kai-shek  when  the  central  government 
clashed  with  the  Kwangsi  faction  in  March 
1929. 

This  outbreak  was  precipitated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  head  of  the  Hunan  pro¬ 
vincial  government — an  appointee  of  the 
central  government — was  ousted  by  force  on 
command  of  the  Hankow  Divisional  Coun- 

2C.  The  Branch  Political  Council  at  Peking  was  partially 
controlled  by  Ten  Hsl-ahan. 
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cil’^  headed  by  Li  Tsung-jen.  The  basic 
point  at  issue,  however,  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Kwangsi  faction  to  cooperate  with  the 
central  government  on  putting  into  effect  the 
terms  of  the  January  (1929)  disbandment 
conference  designed  to  bring  the  regional 
armies  and  revenues  under  centralized  con¬ 
trol.  Each  side  accused  the  other  of  plot¬ 
ting  for  power  within  the  government,  but 
the  Kwangsi  faction  was  the  first  to  set 
troops  in  motion. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  proclaimed  the  issue  to 
be  one  of  direct  disobedience  to  the  regularly 
constituted  central  authority,  and  would  ac¬ 
cept  no  terms  short  of  complete  surrender. 
The  Third  National  Kuomintang  Congress 
— allegedly  packed  with  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
adherents  —  began  sessions  at  Nanking 
March  15,  and  at  once  issued  an  order  to 
the  Kwangsi  generals  to  suspend  military 
operations.  The  order  was  disobeyed. 
Meanwhile,  Li  Chi-shen,  the  Canton  leader 
of  the  Kwangsi  faction,  boldly  entered  Nan¬ 
king  for  purposes  of  negotiation  on  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  immunity  from  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  guarantee,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  him  arrested  under  accusation 
of  plotting  against  the  government.  Neither 
of  the  other  chief  Kwangsi  leaders  was  at 
the  centre  of  disturbance  in  Hankow  at  the 
time,  Li  Tsung-jen  being  in  Shanghai  and 
Pai  Ch’ung-hsi  in  Tientsin.^*  It  thus  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  the  decisive  fighting  about 
Hankow  military  operations  on  the  Kwangsi 
side  were  conducted  by  their  lesser  generals. 
Nevertheless,  a  punitive  mandate  was  issued 
by  the  government  against  the  major 
Kwangsi  leaders,  Li  Chi-shen,  Li  Tsung-jen 
and  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi,  denouncing  them  as 
rebels  and  dismissing  them  from  all  their 
posts. 

The  Hankow  campaign  was  conducted  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  person,  and  was  strik¬ 
ingly  swift  and  complete.^®  Its  major  phases 
were  completed  in  one  week,  at  the  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April.  The  issue 
was  decided  by  the  defection  of  an  important 
Kwangsi  force  occupying  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion.  On  April  6,  amid  an  enthusiastic  pop¬ 
ular  ovation,  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  a  tri- 

27.  Divisional  Councils  had  replaced  the  Branch  Political 
Councils  in  January;  this  was  a  change  in  name  only. 

28.  They  eventually  found  their  way  to  Canton,  the  other 
centre  of  power  of  the  Kwangsi  faction. 

29.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  chief-of-staft  in  this  campaign  was 
Ludendorff’s  former  chlef-of-staff,  General  Max  von  Bauer,  who 
has  since  died  of  smallpox. 


umphal  entry  into  Hankow.  He  was  followed 
a  few  days  later  by  the  National  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  who  at  once 
set  about  reorganizing  the  finances  of  the 
region.  The  Kwangsi  remnants  about  Han¬ 
kow  were  cleaned  up  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
their  major  forces  straggled  down  through 
Hunan  province  into  Kwangsi  province. 

Meanwhile,  important  events  were  tran¬ 
spiring  at  Canton.  In  the  absence  of  Li  Chi- 
shen,  who  was  under  arrest  at  Nanking,  a 
pro-Chiang  Kai-shek  general  had  carried  the 
whole  of  Kwangtung  province  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  government.  When  Li  Tsung-jen  and 
Pai  Ch’ung-hsi  reached  Canton,  they  were 
therefore  forced  to  withdraw  into  Kwangsi 
to  reorganize  their  scattered  forces.  During 
May  they  launched  a  determined  drive  on 
Canton,  which  ended  with  the  failure  of  a 
last  desperate  attack  by  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi  that 
all  but  took  the  city.  By  the  middle  of  June 
the  government  forces  were  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung,  and  Mr.  T. 
V.  Soong  was  initiating  a  system  of  cen¬ 
tral  administration  of  their  finances  and 
revenues. 

CRISIS  WITH 
FENG  YU-HSIANG 

Trouble  between  Feng  Yu-hsiang  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  developed  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  collapse  of  the  Kwangsi  forces  at 
Hankow,  which  had  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  the  hands  of  both  Feng  and  Chiang. 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  had  long  been  expected  to 
take  over  control  of  Shantung  when  the 
Japanese  evacuated,  and  under  stress  of  the 
Kwangsi  conflict  it  was  alleged  that  Shan¬ 
tung  was  definitely  allocated  to  Feng’s  sphere 
of  influence.  General  Sun  Liang-cheng,  a 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  adherent,  had  for  some 
months  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Shantung 
provincial  government,  and  early  in  April 
was  designated  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  military  and  civil  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  Shantung.  He  was  moving  to 
occupy  Tsinan,  which  the  Japanese  were 
evacuating  on  April  17,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  central  government  had  re¬ 
quested  the  Japanese  to  delay  their  de¬ 
parture  for  a  short  time.  Feng  Yii-hsiang 
immediately  sent  out  a  telegram  stating  that 
he  was  entirely  ready  to  abide  by  any  de¬ 
cision  the  central  government  might  make 
as  to  the  forces  that  should  garrison  the 
province  after  the  Japanese  left. 
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On  April  26  a  government  mandate 
ordered  that  the  control  of  Shantung  be  split 
up  among  three  groups,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  that  led  by  Governor  Sun  Liang-cheng. 
Scenting  trouble  in  this  arrangement.  Sun 
Liang-cheng  and  his  forces  withdrew  from 
Shantung  into  Honan  the  next  day,  where¬ 
upon  the  officials  of  Marshal  Feng  Yu-hsiang 
throughout  the  country  contracted  diplo¬ 
matic  illnesses  which  necessitated  their  de¬ 
parture  for  concessions,  legation  quarters, 
and  other  immune  areas.  At  the  same  time 
.Feng  Yu-hsiang  sent  an  autograph  letter  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  reiterating  his  whole¬ 
hearted  loyalty  to  the  central  administration. 
Trouble  threatened  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
on  May  20  the  storm  broke.  On  that  date 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  issued  a  letter  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  foreign  powers  declaring 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  monopolized  the 
central  government  until  it  no  longer  repre¬ 
sented  the  nation,  and  that  a  punitive  ex¬ 
pedition  was  being  launched  against  him. 
On  May  23  Feng  was  dropped  from  Kuo- 
mintang  membership,  and  on  May  24  a 
mandate  ordering  his  arrest  was  issued  by 
the  Nanking  government.  At  this  period 
Yen  Hsi-shan  was  definitely  supporting 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Marshal  Feng  now  with¬ 
drew  his  forces  from  Honan  toward  Shensi, 
and  government  forces  gathered  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Honan.*® 

There  matters  rested  during  the  removal 
of  Sun  Yat-sen’s  body  from  Peking  to  Nan¬ 
king,  where  it  was  finally  laid  to  rest  with 
elaborate  ceremony  on  June  1  in  the  impos¬ 
ing  mausoleum  on  Purple  Mountain.  One 
of  Feng’s  generals  in  Honan  had  mean¬ 
while  declared  his  loyalty  to  the  central 
government,  the  effect  of  his  declaration  be¬ 
ing  to  create  a  buffer  region  between  Feng 
and  Chiang  until  the  reliability  of  his  pro¬ 
testations  had  been  proved.  The  tension  be¬ 


tween  the  government  and  Feng  Yii-hsiang 
now  began  to  lessen.  During  this  period 
steady  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  by 
representatives  of  the  three  chief  leaders  con¬ 
cerned:  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Feng  Yii-hsiang, 
and  Yen  Hsi-shan.  It  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  Yen  Hsi-shan  was  unwilling  to 
support  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  extent  of 
waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  Feng 
Yii-hsiang.  The  upshot  was  a  compromise. 
At  first  the  plan  was  that  Yen  Hsi-shan  and 
Feng  Yii-hsiang  were  to  go  abroad  together, 
leaving  their  troops  in  the  hands  of  their 
lesser  generals.*^  Later,  it  was  decided  that 
Feng  and  Yen  would  remain  in  China  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  On  July  5  the 
Executive  Yuan  at  Nanking  rescinded  the 
order  for  Feng’s  arrest,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  diplomatic  representatives  returned  to 
their  posts  in  the  government. 

In  these  two  crises  with  Feng  Yii-hsiang 
and  the  Kwangsi  faction,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
utilized  his  strategic  position  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  central  government  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  In  March  1929 
the  central  government  effectively  controlled 
the  forces  and  administered  the  revenues  of 
but  five  provinces:  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  An¬ 
hwei,  Kiangsi,  and  Fukien.  To  these  the 
rout  of  the  Kwangsi  faction  added  Hunan, 
Hupeh,  Kwangtung,  and  Kwangsi;  and  in 
each  case  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong  followed  up  the 
military  victory  by  a  financial  reorganiza¬ 
tion  that  centred  control  of  the  provincial 
revenues  more  effectively  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Ministry  of  Finance.  By  the 
summer  of  1929  the  major  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  provinces  of  China  south  of  the  Yangtze 
had  come  fairly  effectively  under  control 
of  the  central  government.  North  of  the 
Yangtze,  however,  the  dispute  with  Feng 
was  only  temporarily  patched  up,  and  broke 
out  with  renewed  violence  in  October.** 


RECONSTRUCTION** 


The  incessant  civil  strife  of  the  past  ten 
years  has  disorganized  China’s  national 
finances,  seriously  damaged  its  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  left  an  aftermath  of  widespread 
banditry  and  famine. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
China’s  major  internal  problem  is  the  dis¬ 
bandment  of  its  surplus  troops;  for  so  long 

so.  Cf.  The  Week  <n  China.  May  26,  1929,  p.  416-18. 


as  80  per  cent  of  the  public  revenues  go  to 
maintain  huge  armies  no  considerable  funds 
will  become  available  for  the  tasks  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Nevertheless,  pending  army  dis- 

31.  The  Fenst-Yen  party  was  actually  booked  to  sail  from 
Tangku  on  July  5.  but  its  plans  fell  through  when  Yen  was 
taken  sick  and  removed  to  the  hospital. 

32.  For  details  cf.  p.  295-96. 

33.  Current  reconstruction  problems  and  achievements  In 
China  are  to  be  treated  in  a  forthcoming  report  in  the  Informa- 
tion  Service  series. 
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bandment  and  reorganization,  the  Nanking 
government  has  made  a  fair  beginning  at 
reconstruction  along  various  lines  during  the 
past  year.  New  internal  loan  issues  have 
been  successfully  floated  and  soundly  man¬ 
aged,  the  loans  contracted  by  previous  Pe¬ 
king  governments  have  been  recognized  and 
partially  readjusted,  a  new  Central  Bank  has 
been  established  at  Shanghai,  and  a  fresh 
start  made  toward  redeeming  the  country’s 


depreciated  currency.  The  railroads  have 
been  brought  under  the  centralized  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  through  service 
was  maintained  on  all  the  government  lines 
during  the  past  summer.  Much  activity  has 
been  shown  in  highway  construction,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  southern  and  central  prov¬ 
inces;  and  Nanking  and  Canton  afford  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  municipal  developments 
now  taking  place  in  many  cities  of  China. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


Two  crises  have  arisen  in  China’s  foreign 
relations  during  the  past  year,  one  involving 
Japan  and  the  other  Russia.  The  tense  feel¬ 
ings  aroused  by  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Shantung  had  hardly  subsided  with  the 
Japanese  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  May, 
when  early  in  July  a  crisis  with  Russia  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  assumption  of  full 
control  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
in  north  Manchuria.  Of  greater  basic  im¬ 
portance  than  either  of  these  crises,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  certain  major  advances  made 
by  China  toward  regaining  full  sovereignty 
— advances  which  are  recorded  in  a  series  of 
new  treaties  concluded  with  twelve  foreign 
powers  during  the  latter  half  of  1928. 

relations 

WITH  JAPAN 

The  Tsinan  Incident*^  gave  rise  to  the 
bitterest  feelings,  but  it  was  only  one  of 
several  questions  agitating  Sino-Japanese 
relations  during  1928  and  1929.  The  earlier 
Nanking  and  Hankow  Incidents,  the  ever¬ 
present  Manchurian  problem,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  were  also 
pressing  for  settlement. 

The  Nanking  Incident  of  March  24,  1927, 
in  which  Nationalist  troops  entering  the  city 
engaged  in  numerous  attacks  on  foreigners, 
concerned  all  the  chief  foreign  powers.  The 
settlement  of  this  issue  by  the  United  States 
on  March  30,  1928,®®  and  by  Great  Britain 
on  August  9,  1928,®®  was  followed  by  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  powers  ex¬ 
cept  Japan.  Sino-Japanese  tension  over  the 
occupation  of  Shantung  delayed  the  settle¬ 
ment  not  only  of  the  Nanking  Incident  but 
also  of  the  Hankow  Incident.  This  incident 
(April  3,  1927)  involved  a  mob  attack 

3».  rf.  p.  298. 

35.  For  tfxt  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  April  7,  1928,  p.  3-7. 

36.  For  text  cf.  /bid.,  August  18,  1928,  p.  3-6. 


by  Chinese  on  the  Japanese  concession 
which  was  repelled  by  Japanese  marines. 
But  the  more  cordial  feelings  between  China 
and  Japan  resulting  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Tsinan  Incident  on  March  28,  1929,  paved 
the  way  for  a  settlement  of  the  earlier 
disputes.  Thus  it  was  not  until  May  2,  1929 
that  the  texts  of  the  Sino-Japanese  notes 
settling  the  Nanking  and  Hankow  Incidents 
were  signed  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang  and  Mr. 
Yoshizawa.®^  The  terms  followed  those  al¬ 
ready  arranged  by  the  other  powers.  In  both 
cases  China  expressed  regret  and  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  incidents,  declared 
that  the  guilty  persons  had  been  dealt  with, 
and  proposed  joint  commissions  to  determine 
the  compensation  to  be  awarded.  Japan’s 
notes  accepted  the  apologies  and  agreed  to 
the  appointment  of  commissions  to  assess 
damages.  The  marked  difference  should  be 
noted  between  this  settlement  and  that  of 
the  Tsinan  Incident,  in  which  Japan  con¬ 
ceded  China’s  contention  of  joint  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Japan  has  never  officially  accepted  the 
abrogation  of  the  Sino-Japanese  treaty  of 
1896  announced  by  China  as  effective  from 
July  20,  1928.®*  In  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
August  of  the  latter  year  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  asserted  that  it  would  negotiate  for 
a  revision  of  the  treaty  only  if  China  re¬ 
scinded  the  unilateral  interim  regulations 
announced  on  July  8,  1928,  to  apply  pending 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty.  The  dead¬ 
lock  was  partly  broken  on  January  30,  1929, 
when  a  secret  Sino-Japanese  agreement  was 
signed  permitting  China  to  put  its  new  tariff 
schedule  into  effect.  In  a  second  exchange 
of  notes  (April  26  and  27,  1929),  Japan 

37.  For  toxt  rf.  7birl.,  June  8,  1929.  p.  458-60. 

38.  For  details  of  this  treaty  dispute  cf.  F.  P.  A.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  V’ol.  IV,  No.  15,  "Treaty  Revision  in  China, 
p.  318-19. 
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reiterated  its  demand  that  negotiations  for 
a  new  treaty  must  be  based  on  a  recognition 
by  China  that  the  old  treaty  was  still  in 
effect,  while  China  expressed  a  desire  for 
immediate  negotiations  without  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  validity  of  the  old  treaty.^® 
Thus  matters  rest  at  the  present  writing, 
but  with  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
Sadao  Saburi,  reported  to  be  very  cordial 
to  Chinese  aspirations,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ken- 
kichi  Yoshizawa  as  Minister  to  China,  there 
is  ground  for  renewed  hope  that  China  and 
Japan  will  find  their  way  out  of  this  treaty 
impasse  in  the  near  future. 

the  new 

TREATIES^® 

In  the  period  from  July  25,  1928  (when 
the  United  States  negotiated  the  first  treaty 
with  the  new  rulers  of  China)  to  December 
27  of  the  same  year,  a  series  of  twelve 
treaties  between  China  and  various  foreign 
powers  was  negotiated  and  signed.  These 
treaties  were  conspicuous  for  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  China’s  complete  tariff  autonomy, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  it  be  on  a 
mutually  non-discriminatory  basis.  In  some 
cases  an  additional  feature  was  the  condi¬ 
tional  abolition  of  extraterritorial  privileges, 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1930.  A  chart 
reviewing  the  salient  points  of  these  treaties 
is  given  below.  In  this  list  Japan  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  notable  absentees.  Japan’s  absence 
is  due  to  circumstances  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  described;  Russia’s  absence  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
mutual  equality  with  China  four  years 
earlier,  on  May  31,  1924. 

THE  NEW 
TARIFF^ 

China’s  new  customs  tariff  was  adopted 
by  the  Nanking  government  on  December 
7,  1928,  to  come  into  force  on  February  1, 
1929.  It  provides  for  a  graduated  scale  of 
duties  ranging  from  7(4  to  27(4  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  is  to  remain  in  effect  for 
one  year.^2  ^he  maximum  duty  is  applied 
to  such  non-essentials  as  liquors  and  tobacco 
products,  in  addition  to  a  very  considerable 
consumption  tax  to  which  Chinese  goods  are 
also  subject.  The  principal  object  of  the 

39.  For  text  of  notes  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  May  4,  1929, 

P.  345-47. 

40.  Cf.  Appendix  for  synopsis,  p.  312. 

41.  Cf.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  IV,  No.  15. 
cited,  P.  300-306. 

42.  For  tariff  rates  cf.  The  China  Weekly  Review,  December 
15.  1928.  p.  82. 


new  tariff  is  to  secure  additional  revenue, 
but  the  protective  principle  has  also  been 
taken  into  account  for  the  first  time  in 
Chinese  tariff  history.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  tariff  agreement  on  January 
30,  1929,  already  referred  to,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  new  tariff  schedule  to  become 
effective  on  February  1,  as  planned. 

Two  of  the  new  treaties — those  with 
France  and  Great  Britain — provide  that 
China  shall  abolish  likin  (the  transit  dues 
charged  at  inland  stations)  “as  soon  as 
possible.”  The  wording  of  this  provision, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  whatever  of  likin  in  the  majority  of  the 
treaties,  indicates  that  the  foreign  powers 
have  given  up  their  former  attempt  to  force 
China  to  abolish  it.  During  the  past  year 
the  Nanking  government  has  attempted  to 
eliminate  likin  in  favor  of  a  consumption 
tax.  Widespread  protest  has  been  aroused 
over  the  simultaneous  collection  of  both 
these  taxes  in  several  provinces.'*® 

MARITIME 

CUSTOMS^ 

On  December  31,  1928,  Mr.  A.  H.  F.  Ed- 
wardes  tendered  his  resignation  as  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs; 
the  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Nanking 
government  on  January  8,  1929,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Maze — recognized  as  sympathetic  to 
the  new  regime — was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  transaction  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Nanking  government  felt  it  was  now  deal¬ 
ing  with  assistants  in  its  employ  and  not 
with  foreigners  who  might  dictate  its  policy. 
On  February  28  a  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  when  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  issued  an  order  to  Inspector-General 
Maze  that  with  the  exception  of  experts  not 
available  from  the  Chinese  customs  staff  no 
further  foreign  staff  members  should  be  en¬ 
gaged,  and  that  Chinese  customs  inspectors 
should  enjoy  equal  opportunities  with  for¬ 
eigners  in  matters  of  promotion.  Although 
there  is  therefore  evidence  that  the  Nanking 
government  is  beginning  to  make  its  author¬ 
ity  felt  in  the  Customs  Service,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  intention  of  radically  altering 
its  administration.  The  same  is  true  of  the 

43.  Cf.  list  of  690  likin  rollertoratps  in  Chinese  Economic 
Bulletin,  June  1.  1929,  p.  279-80. 

44.  An  institution  administerod  by  forelftners  that  has  man- 
aKed  the  collection  of  Chinese  customs  dues  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Inspector-General  has  always 
been  an  Englishman. 
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Post  Office  and  the  Salt  Gabelle,  where  de¬ 
spite  minor  changes  toward  increased  Chi¬ 
nese  participation  the  foreign  heads  and 
foreign  administration  are  being  retained. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY” 

Belgium,  Italy,  Denmark,  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  their  new  treaties  with  China 
agreed  to  the  surrender  of  extraterritoriality 
on  January  1,  1930,  provided  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  powers  represented  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  should  have  concluded 
similar  agreements  by  that  date.  At  present 
Germany  and  Russia  have  entirely  relin¬ 
quished  their  extraterritorial  privileges.  The 
Japanese  treaty  covering  extraterritoriality 
has  been  abrogated,  and  the  Japanese  are 
now  technically  without  “treaty  rights.” 
The  whole  problem  therefore  centres  upon 
the  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  and  France.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  especially  upon  the  United 
States  government,  since  the  Sino-American 
treaty  covering  extraterritoriality  comes  up 
for  revision  in  1934,  and  since  the  United 
States  led  the  way  in  its  treaty  with  China 
on  July  25,  1928,  granting  tariff  autonomy. 
Whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  United 
States  on  extraterritoriality  is  likely  to  have 
as  decisive  an  effect  as  did  its  action  with 
respect  to  tariff  autonomy. 

Foreign  Minister  C.  T.  Wang  on  April  27, 
1929  addressed  identical  notes  to  the  several 
powers  asking  that  the  extraterritorial 
status  of  foreigners  in  China  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  with  a  view  to  its  early  aboli¬ 
tion.^®  During  the  middle  of  August  an¬ 
swers  from  the  various  powers  reached 
Nanking.  The  lengthy  American  note  points 
out  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Extra¬ 
territoriality  Commission  of  1926^'^  have  not 
been  substantially  carried  out,  and  asserts 
that  “there  does  not  exist  in  China  today  a 
system  of  independent  courts  free  from  ex¬ 
traneous  influence  which  is  capable  of  ade¬ 
quately  doing  justice  between  Chinese  and 
foreign  litigants.”  Nevertheless,  the  Ameri- 

46.  Cf.  P.  P.  A.  Information  Service.  Vol.  IV,  No.  15,  cited, 
p.  306-11. 

46.  For  text  of  note  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  May  11,  1929, 
p.  361-63. 

47.  The  Extraterritoriality  Commission  was  appointed,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  \Va.shin(?ton  Conference,  to  Inquire 
into  extraterritorial  Jurisdirtion  in  China  and  the  Chinese  Judi¬ 
cial  system.  It  met  in  China  In  1926  and  after  ei^ht  months 
of  investigation  drew  up  a  report  signed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  thirteen  powers  represented.  The  Chinese  commissioner, 
however,  signed  with  reservations. 


can  government  is  willing  to  negotiate  with 
China  for  the  gradual  relinquishment  of 
extraterritorial  rights  “provided  that  such 
gradual  relinquishment  proceeds  at  the  same 
time  as  steps  are  taken  and  improvements 
are  achieved  by  the  Chinese  government  in 
the  enactment  and  effective  enforcement  of 
laws  based  on  modern  concepts  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.”^*  The  replies  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  substantially  the  same. 

A  second  note  on  extraterritoriality  was 
sent  to  the  powers  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang  early 
in  September.  The  note  to  the  United  States 
(September  5,  1929)  requests  the  latter  gov¬ 
ernment  to  “enter  into  immediate  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  government  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  whereby  extraterri¬ 
toriality  in  China  will  be  abolished  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  governments.” 
The  note  also  points  out  the  good  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  abandonment  of  extraterri¬ 
toriality  by  the  United  States  in  Turkey, 
and  appeals  to  the  sympathetic  policies  and 
ideals  of  the  American  government  with  re¬ 
gard  to  China.^* 

The  next  move  in  China’s  struggle  to  se¬ 
cure  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  was 
made  at  the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  September.  Here  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu, 
the  chief  Chinese  delegate,  asked  that  the 
Assembly  appoint  a  committee  to  decide  how 
to  apply  Article  XIX  of  the  Covenant,  which 
permits  the  Assembly  to  advise  reconsidera¬ 
tion  by  League  members  of  treaties  “which 
have  become  inapplicable.”  It  was  realized 
that  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
would  constitute  a  precedent  which  might  be 
used  to  disturb  the  European  territorial 
settlement  of  1919,  and  after  a  rather  tense 
discussion  China  abandoned  its  proposal. 
Instead,  a  resolution  was  adopted  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  Article  XIX.*® 

On  September  17  the  Judicial  Yuan  of  the 
Chinese  government  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Preparatory  Committee  to  attend 
to  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  as- 

48.  U.  S.  State  Department  release  to  the  press.  September 

4,  1929.  China's  new  criminal  codes  were  promulgated  In 

March  and  July  1928.  The  new  civil  and  commercial  codes 
are  now  being  drafted,  and  are  to  be  promulgated  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  Regulations  governing  China's  Supreme  Court 
were  adopted  In  August  1929.  New  courts  have  been  established 
and  additional  Judges  appointed. 

49.  For  text  of  note  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  September  14, 
1929,  p.  741-44. 

60.  For  resolution  as  adopted  cf.  League  of  Nations,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Tenth  Aasemblv,  September  26,  1929,  p.  384. 
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sumption  by  Chinese  courts  of  jurisdiction 
over  foreigners  in  China.” 

CONCESSIONS,  SETTLEMENTS 

and  leaseholds-” 

Concessions,  settlements  and  leaseholds  in¬ 
clude  certain  areas  of  China  in  which  for¬ 
eigners  possess  varying  special  privileges. 
Leaseholds  are  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  country  holding  the  lease.  Concessions 
and  settlements  are  areas  belonging  to  China 
but  governed  and  policed  by  foreigners. 

Concessions 

On  August  31,  1929,  an  agreement  was 
signed  whereby  Belgium  undertook  to  re¬ 
turn  its  concession  in  Tientsin  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government.  Formal  transfer  of  con¬ 
trol  will  take  place  upon  ratification  by  both 
parties.  The  gist  of  the  retrocession  agree¬ 
ment  is  as  follows:” 

1.  Perpetual  leases  are  recognized  for  owners 
of  private  property,  the  leases  to  be  obtained  at 
a  nominal  fee, 

2.  Land  taxes  will  remain  as  they  are  until 
the  Chinese  government  initiates  general  land 
laws  for  the  entire  country. 

3.  China  agrees  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness 
of  the  area  within  six  months  of  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  agreement.®^ 

Leaseholds 

Negotiations  for  the  return  to  China  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  leased  territory  of 
Wei-hai-wei  have  been  reported  at  various 
times  during  the  year,  but  they  have  led  to 
no  definite  results.®® 

Shanghai  International  Settlement 
In  the  International  Settlement  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  which  has  a  population  of  approxi- 

61.  Kuo  Min  News  Agency  report,  September  18,  1929. 

82.  Cf.  P,  P.  A.  Information  Service.  Vol.  II,  No.  26. 
"Poreljn  Interests  In  China,”  p.  306-307. 

63.  For  text  of  agreement  cf.  The  Week  in  China,  September 
14.  1929,  p.  733-736. 

64.  Foreign  concessions  are  still  held  in  the  following  cities 
by: 

Great  Britain :  Amoy,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Chlnklang,  New- 
cbwang. 

Japan:  Amoy,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Hangchow,  Soochow. 
France;  Canton,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Shanghai. 

Italy:  Tientsin. 

Concessions  formerly  held  by  foreign  powers  have  been  re¬ 
covered  by  China  in  the  following  cities  from: 

Germany:  Tientsin  ,an<i  Hankow  (1917). 
Austria-Hungary :  Tientsin  (1917). 

Itussia:  Tientsin  and  Hankow  (1920). 

Great  liritain:  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  (1927). 

Belgium:  Tientsin  (1929). 

Cf.  George  H.  Hlakeslee,  The  Pacific  .4rra,  p.  44. 

55.  The  state  of  other  foreign  leaseholds  in  (2hina  is  as 
follows:  Kiaoehou  (Tsingtao)  was  recovered  from  Japan  in 
1922;  Kwangchouwan  (French)  is  to  >'e  retroceded  when  other 
foreig  1  powers  return  their  le.ast  holds ;  Kowloon  Extension 
(llritish)  oppo.site  Hongkong,  and  I.iaotung  Peninsula  (Japan¬ 
ese),  including  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  are  l)oth  leased  until 
1997  with  no  retrocession  intentions  evident.  China  disputes 
Japan's  Liaotung  Peninsula  leasehold,  which  was  extended  to 
1997  by  virtue  of  treaty  arrangements  mad-  in  1916  as  a 
result  of  the  Twenty-One  Demands.  Cf.  Hlakeslee,  op.  cit., 
P.  66-67. 


mately  842,226  Chinese  and  29,947  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  Chinese  have  gained  genuine  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  municipal  government.  Until 
April  10,  1928,  the  government  of  the  Shang¬ 
hai  settlement  was  vested  in  a  Municipal 
Council  of  nine  foreigners.  On  that  date, 
by  an  agreement  concluded  previously,  three 
additional  Chinese  members  were  elected  to 
the  council,  and  six  other  Chinese  appointed 
on  various  committees  of  the  settlement. 
The  present  Municipal  Council  is  composed 
of  five  British,  three  Chinese,  two  American, 
and  two  Japanese  members.®® 

The  Chinese  have  also  gained  substantial 
control  over  the  judiciary  in  the  Shanghai 
settlement.  The  so-called  Shanghai  Provi¬ 
sional  Court  was  set  up  on  February  1,  1927, 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  Shang¬ 
hai  consular  body  and  the  Kiangsu  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  which  was  to  hold  for 
three  years  and  afford  the  Chinese  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  a  model  court.  By  this 
agreement  the  court  is  administered  under 
Chinese  law  by  Chinese  judges,  although 
deputies  of  the  foreign  consuls  may  sit  with 
the  Chinese  judges  in  cases  in  which  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  or  in  which  a  foreigner 
enjoying  extraterritorial  rights  is  plaintiff. 
The  foreign  deputy  has  the  right  to  record 
objections,  but  his  concurrence  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  validity  of  the  judgment. 
Neither  Chinese  nor  foreigners  are  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement — the  Chinese  decry¬ 
ing  usurpation  by  the  foreigners  of  their 
deputy  privileges,  and  the  foreigners  com¬ 
plaining  that  judges  are  under  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  that  judicial  standards  are  not 
sufficiently  high.  During  the  spring  of  1929 
a  sharp  controversy  developed  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  foreign  attorney,  leading  to  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Judge  Ho  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Court  and  the  appointment  by  the 
Nanking  government  of  one  of  the  ablest 
Chinese  judges,  John  C.  Wu,  in  his  place. 
Foreign  Minister  C.  T.  Wang  has  initiated 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  looking 
toward  a  definite  settlement  of  the  status  of 
the  court,  the  present  provisional  agreement 
for  which  expires  January  1,  1930. 


66.  Cf.  Hlakeslee,  op.  cit.,  p.  49.  The  nine  foreigners  on  the 
Municipal  Council  are  elected  by  the  substantial  foreign  rate¬ 
payers  who  number  less  than  3,000 ;  the  three  Chinese  members 
of  the  Council  are  elected  separately  by  their  fellow-nationals. 
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The  Nanking  Government 


RUSSIA  and 
MANCHURIA5’ 

Despite  many  unfounded  rumors,  no 
major  clash  has  occurred  between  China  and 
Russia  in  Manchuria  at  the  date  of  writing. 


China  has  steadily  refused  to  grant  Russia’s 
demand  that,  prior  to  the  opening  of  formal 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  a  Soviet  general  manager  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
should  be  reappointed. 


APPENDIX 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TREATIES  CONCLUDED  BY  THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  IN  1928“ 

{Treaty  provisions  indicated  by  it.) 


Country 
and  date 
of  conclusion 
of  treaty 

Tariff 

autonomy 

conceded 

Non-dls- 
crimina- 
tory  tariff 
treatment 
accruing 
to  both 
parties 

Non-discri 
treatment 
cally  in  r 

Nationals 

minatory 
;  speclfl- 
espect  of 

Goods 

Abolition 
of  likin 
and  other 
inland 
taxes  "as 
soon  as 
possible” 

Nationals 
made 
liable  to 
taxation 
oo  non¬ 
disc  rimina- 
tory  basis 

Extrater¬ 
ritoriality 
in  China 
condition- 
aily  given 
up  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 
1930 

Residence, 
trade  and 
acquisition 
of  prop¬ 
erty  in 
interior 
of  China 
conceded 
on  the 
giving 
up  of  ex¬ 
traterri¬ 
toriality 

Subjects  for  further 
negotiation 

U.  S.  A. 

July  25 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Germany 
August  17 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Previ¬ 

ously 

con¬ 

ceded 

Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  to  be  concluded 
on  basis  of  equality 

Norway 
November  12 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Treaty  to  replace  that  of 
1847  envisaged 

Belgium 
November  22 

★ 

★ 

1 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  to  be  concluded 
on  basis  of  equality 

Italy 

November  27 

★ 

★  1 

★ 

★ 

★ 

It 

ti 

Denmark 
December  12 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

it 

Portugal 
December  19 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

.  ♦ 

★ 

** 

Holland 
December  19 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★  * 

Revision  of  existing  treaty 
of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  forecast 

Great  Britain 
December  20 

★ 

★t 

★ 

★ 

★ 

• 

Sweden 
December  20 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

France 
December  20 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Convention  respecting 

Indo-rChina  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated  before  Mar.  31, 1929 

Spain 

December  27 

★ 

★ 

★ 

1 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  to  be  concluded 
on  basis  of  equality 

'Certain  goods  In  which  Holland  is  especially  interested  are  speciflcally  mentioned. 
fCustoms  tarlfr  to  be  applied  uniformly  on  all  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  China. 

tChinese  products  enjoying  minimum  French  tariff  are  listed,  since  French  law  prevents  according 
it  en  bloc;  special  accord  for  conventional  tariff  to  be  concluded. 


67.  Cf.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  V.  No.  11.  "Russia  and  China  In  Manchuria." 

6S.  The  texts  of  the  twelve  treaties  above,  in  addition  to  the  synopsis,  appeared  in  the  Peking  Leader  Reprint,  No.  43. 
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